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of Dr. Sully's book, comes to this : that the
positive value of life increases, rather than
diminishes, with a belief in its evanescence.

Here is an estimate of life, as not depending
for all its value on pantheistic or other solutions^
judged by which the pessimism imputed to
Buddhism may need further modification.
Among recent imputings to this effect, Dr.
Saleeby, in The Survival Value of Religion,'1
wiped out a future for Buddhism on the
ground that it was " mere pessimism," i.e.,
" since it preaches the worthlessness of life/'
the contention of the essay being that, to have
a high survival value, a religion must enhance
the value of life, taken in quality, if not in
quantity

This conclusion would seem to merit
'general acceptance. But the claim, for Bud-
dhism may also be accepted, that it is a
remarkable exemplification of that conclusion.
The Dhamma, to begin with, has already
shown a very fair power of survival, exceeding
that of nearly every other creed. And it
enhances, perhaps more than any creed, the
value of life, when life is not taken in breadth
and length, but when a special quality of life
is selected

This may not seem obviously true. But if
we consult the two main ideals of life in early
European culture, the Greek and the Christian,
we find in both, that the life on which high
value was set, is very restricted indeed in
1 Fortnightly fteview, 1906,